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ABSTRACT 

The first part of this paper describes three models 
of child development, each of which recommends an appropriate role to 
mothers for the proper nurturance of children. It is argued that the 
Child Survival model, which relegates a mother's role to provision of 
food and physical care, ignores aspects of psychological development. 
The Freudian/Learning Theory model leads to the conclusion that if 
children are not under the exclusive care of their mothers, they will 
not develop properly. The Maturational model implies that children 
can develop well with a variety of caretakers, providing good quality 
care is given. Of the three, the Maturational theory is most 
supported by research findings. Implications of these three models 
for working mothers and children are discussed. The second part 
proposes that maternal role satisfaction is an important variable to 
consider when the intersecting needs of working mothers and their 
children are examined. Discussion explores ways in which four factors 
(attitudes toward economic and family roles, conditions of mothers 1 
work, adequacy of child care, and social opinions/support of family 
and cultural norms) relate to women's role satisfaction and their 
children's welfare. Particular attention is given to findings 
concerning child care and labor force participation in developing 
countries. Policy recommendations are offered, along with an 
extensive bibliography. (RH) 
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THE INTERSECTING NEEDS OF WORKING MOTHERS AND THEIR YOUNG 

CHILDREN: 1980 TO 1985 



Can children's needs be met when their mothers work for cash 
income in Third World countries? To what extent are the needs of 
the child f s mother met by working for income? In the United 
States tremendous concern has been raised about the possible 
damage to children who are not raised by the traditional family 
of male wage-earner and mother in the home. At the same time, 
women who are working outside the home for income and for 
personal fulfillment are perceived to be addressing their own 
needs which may be different from those of their children. Are 
they damaging their children? Press and media attention to 
working mothers continues to be somewhat negative in the U.S. 
(Etaugh, 1980) despite a growing body of research that suggests 
that children are not harmed by their mother's employment if they 
are receiving good 'quality care (e.g. Scarr, 1984). 

As economic development occurs, Third World women appear to 
be more often involved in the money labor market than they were 
previously. What are the intersecting needs of working mothers 
and their children in a variety of cultural contexts? Anthro- 
pological and psychological reports of traditional rural 
societies indicate that the well->being of the family rests in the 
future economic contribution of the children to the family. 



This paper proposes that we need to look at our underlying 
assumptions about child development, the research literature, and 
findings from developing countries in order to make policy 
recommendations concerning ways to integrate womens 1 needs for 
development and children'** welfare. Whether or not women and 
children's needs are identical, in conflict, or congruent depends 
on one's theory of child development as well as other, more 
standard issues, such as adequacy of child care* It argues that 
the dichotomy of "working-non-working" may not be the appropriate 
variable to measure, as Ware (1984) has suggested - not only 
because most poor women work at unpaid as well as paid work, 
under vastly differing situations, but also because how the 
mother evaluates that working or non-working condition may be 
significant for her children. Thus the paper will have two 
parts: the first explores three theories of child development, and 
the implications of each for maternal work for earnings; the 
second part proposes that maternal role satisfaction is an 
important, but often overlooked variable that needs to be 
considered, in addition to quality of child care and income 
issues/ in examining the intersecting needs of working mothers 
and their children. 

Throughout this paper, the focus is on that portion of 
mothers' work that is undertaken for a cash income, because it is 
the increase in this type of work that represents a change in 
women's roles, aad income-earning activities will have greater 
effects on intra-household economic processes than home 
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production, or unpaid labor. Following generally accepted 
definitions, "informal work 11 refers to work that is casual and 
non-permanent, and is not connected to social security networks; 
such as street vending, and "formal work" refers to work 
considered permanent or at least regular by the worker, and is 
recognized by the government. Formal work, such as factory 
employment, usually provides some social security benefits. 

Changes in Economic Roles of Women who are Mothers 

How dramatic are these changes in women's cash-earning 
activities in the Third World? Accurate statistics are hard to 
obtain, because women's economic activities are frequently 
underreported (Youssef and Helter, 1983; Engle, 1983) Whether 
current rates of income-generation for women represent actual 
increases in productive activity, or merely changes from home or 
agricultural production to income-production is not clear. 
However, there appears to be little doubt that global economic 
changes and Western industrial development have had an impact on 
the type' of production activities many women are engaged in. 

Four well-documented changes in women's work for earnings 
illustrate the impact of the global economic market on women's 
income generation. In parts of Africa and the Middle East, the 
demand for men's labor in mines, oilfields, and factories in 
areas distant from their rural farms has resulted in massive 
seasonal out-migration of men, leaving women and children as de- 
facto heids of households on rural farms (Palmar, 1985). Because 
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of instability of remittances (money sent) from migrants, many 
women have been forced into income-earning activities. A second 
documented change is the movement of women, particularly in Latin 
America, into the urban areas in search of domestic employment 
(Bunster and Chaney, 1985), pulled from the rural areas by 
increased need for cash and shortages of land. These women often 
move from domestic work into informal street-selling as they have 
children, a pattern also observed in urban areas in Africa (e.g., 
Jules-Rosette, 1982) . A third change that has received much 
attention is the development of export processing zones by 
multinational corporations in Third World countries. (Fujita, 
1985; Tiano, 1984). The electronics industry, for example, has 
set up assembly and testing plants in over 51 Asian, African, and 
Latin American countries (Wong and'Ko, 1984). Although 
numerically these plants do not hire huge numbers of workers, 85 
to 90% of the production workers are women. Initially it was 
assumed that most of the employees would be young single women, 
but a substantial proportion are mothers. Two decades ago, none 
of these plants existed. They have been criticized as employing 
women at low pay, with no job security, and with few 
possibilities of advancement- an exploited, docile labor force. 
Finally, international AID agencies have instituted women's 
income generating projects in many Third World countries, with 
varying degrees of success. 
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THREE MODELS 

The three models of child development are outlined in Figure 
1: Child survival, Freudian/ Learning theory/ and Maturational. 
Six dimensions are specified for each: the implied theory of 
child development/ the kinds of input from the mother that seem 
to be needed, benefits to the mother/ the role of the primary 
caretakers/ the implications for working mothers/ and a critique 
of the model. 

Child Survival 

Child development theory . Levine (1980)'s descriptions of 
parental investment strategies in rural Kenya typify the Child 
Survival model. He proposes that the more hazardous the environ- 
ment is perceived to be, the more importance is given to the 
survival of the child. In societies like tropical Africa, the 
parental investment strategy or allocation of resources is 
designed to insure the child's survival and his ability to offer 
long-term support to his parents. Obedience and compliance are 
highly regarded. Thus "the role of the parent in his or her own 
investment strategy is as the provider of a nurturing environ- 
ment; the actual care and training of children is often delegated 
to others in the family, particularly older children. 11 (p. 7). 
"Once the mother is past the risk of giving birth to a child and 
the task of carrying him through infancy, the greatest part of 
the parental investment, in terms of attention and special 
resources , has been made" (p. 7). Levine notes that the 
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introduction of school and school fees is changing this 
investment strategy somewhat. 

The theory of child development implicit in this approach is 
that survival and physical care are the most important elements 
for growth; once the child survives, the environment is not 
seen as critical for the quality of her development. 

M other's role . The mother's role with this model is to be 
sure that the child survives, and (in some cultures) to provide 
the opportunity for schooling. she should provide medical care, 
proper food and physical caretaking. Whether the mother is 
bonded to the child, or the child is attached to the mother may 
not be of concern; the focus of the mother is to ensure that the 
child continues to be loyal to her. This model was illustrated 
for me by a mother who migrated to another country, leaving her 
children with her mother, but sending regular checks home. She 
felt that she was providing the best for her children, and seemed 
to have no questions about their continuing love for her. She 
only regretted not seeing them for a long time. 

The model may be appropriate for more cultures than the one 
in East Africa that Levine was studying. In a preschool 
intervention project in the highlands of Peru, parents reported 
valuing the preschool not for its effects on general cognitive 
development, but on its ability to teach children reading and 
writing. More acculturated parents discussed the program in 
terms of the child's psyche (Myers et. al. , 1985). 
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Benefits to the, mother . The benefits to the mother are the 
old-age security provided by her children, as well as the compan- 
ionship, help, and status they provide her. 

Caretaker role . The appropriate caretaker is either the 
mother or a trusted family member who will provide the physical 
support necessary. Siblings are the most common choice for many 
mothers, even if they are only a few years older than their 
charges. Often the amount of sibling caretaking does not depend 
on the mother's employment status; much child care is performed 
by others than the mother after the first crucial year (e.g., Ho, 
1979 in the Philippines; Engle, Peterson, and Smidt, 1985 in 
Guatemala) • 

Im plications for w orking m others . The implication for 
mothers who work for earnings are that the needs of her children 
and herself are the same; both need sufficient economic resources 
to survive. If the mother who works outside the home can provide 
adequate supervision for her children, perhaps by an older 
sibling, and can provide income to support the family, she would 
feel that she has fulfilled her motherly role. Both mother and 
child benefit from the income. Thus for her to work and provide 
for children may be quite consistent with her beliefs, providing 
that an adequate system of child care can be found. 

Critique . This model errs in its inattention to psychologi- 
cal influences on the physical and psychological development of 
children. Clearly, influences other than the provision of 
physical care do exist. A mother's le^al of education appears, 
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for example, to have significant associations with children^ 
psychological development regardless of the number of hours a day 
she spends with her children (LeVine et. al., 1985; Goldberg, 
1980? Ware, 1984). Many types of social stimulation have been 
found to influence psychological outcomes for children in many 
developing countries (e.g., Myers et. al., 1985). 
Freudian/learning theory 

Child development theory . The definition of the child as a 
separate being, needing unique patterns of nuturance and super- 
vision, did not occur in Western industrialized countries until 
the beginning of the 20th century (Scarr, 1984). Mothers were 
valued as household managers rather than as child-rearers. There 
was little interest in the influence of parents on children prior 
to 1910 (Kagan, 1983). At that point, a definition of the role 
of the mother as the architect of the child's psyche and 
emotional life began to appear. Interest in education for women 
stemmed from the potential benefits it might have for the child- 
ren she would raise. In a speech, President Theodore Roosevelt 
told a group of women, 

The good mother, the wise mother- you cannot really be a 
good mother if you are not a wise mother - is more important to 
the community than even the ablest man; her career is more worthy 
of honor and is more useful to the community than the career of 
any man, no matter how successful he can be... But the woman 
who, whether from cowardice, from selfishness, from having a 
false and vacuous ideal shirks her duty as wife and mother, earns 
the right to our contempt, just as the man who, from any motive, 
fears to do his duty in battle when the country calls him. 
(Quoted in Ehrenreich and English, 1979, p. 190) 
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Not until the 1960's did the focus shift to the woman 
herself, and her need3 for fulfillment. As this new awareness 
emerged, conflicts between personal fulfillment through 
activities outside the home, and the ideal of intense mother- 
child bonds were felt by many American women. Because of our 
relatively recent romance with the nuclear family model and the 
value of the exclusive mother-child bond, the issue of 
conflicting needs of working mothers and children is a 
particularly American question. It is a problem for us because 
of deeply held beliefs about the development of the child. For 
example, the exclusive bond developed between mother and child 
during the first year of life is thought to be crucial for the 
ability to trust in later years. 

The child development theory underlying this guintessen- 
tially American model stems from two trends in American psycho- 
logy: the behavior training model, first proposed in 1929 by 
Watson and late . developed by learning theorists, and the 
American version of the Freudian theory. Scarr (1984) has 
described these models in terms of the characteristics of the 
child each suggests. The -behaviorist child was born essentially 
a blank slate, and could be programmed to almost any level of 
achievement with appropriate parent training and habit formation. 
Failure to train the child appropriately, of course, spelled 
potential disaster for the child. The Eriksonian child, a social- 
ized version of Freud's conflict-ridden Victorian model, went 
through a series of crises or stages, at each of which she could 
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be seriously damaged if proper parenting strategies were not 
employed. For instance, too early or severe weaning could result 
in a later desire for oral stimulation. Both of these theories of 
child development suggest that the developing child is a fragile 
flower which must be tended with care, expertise, and above all 
the full-time attention of the mother in order to blossom. 

Role of the mother . The appropriate role of the mother for 
this Freudian/learning theory child is the exclusive caregiver, 
expert child-rearer, and educator. She should be at home with the 
child, particularly during his early years, in order to develop 
crucial attachments* 

Benef l to the mother . Her source of satisfaction lies in 
being a good mother, which takes much time and knowledge on her 
part. The development of other aspects of herself are not consi- 
dered, nor is the possibility of economic contributions included. 

Role of the caretaker . The family structure necessary in 
order to support this childrearing pattern is, of course, the 
traditional nuclear family. Both mother and father should be 
present in order for the child to develop appropriately. The 
influence of siblings is not considered particularly critical. 

Implications for working mothers . The mother's working out- 
side the home represents a potential danger for the child, since 
she must be away from the child during a time in which he needs 
to develop an exclusive bond or attachment with her. She may 
feel guilt or a sense of loss if she is not able to be at home, 
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or (worst yet) chooses not to be at home. Whether or not the 
child is able to continue his attachment to her becomes one of 
the prime concerns of working mothers. Not surprisingly , little 
concern about the effects of father's work on children's attach- 
ment to him have been raised, although father absence through 
separation or divorce is seen as a potential danger for children. 

Critique . Although this theory has wide popular support in 
the U.S. (e.g., Etaugh, 1980), the research in this country has 
failed to find consistent negative effects of maternal work on 
children; it does hot support this model. Nor, in developing 
countries, has a systematic negative effect of maternal work for 
earnings on one measure of child welfare, nutritional status, 
been found (Leslie, 1985). Mothers' needs other than for the 
mother role are not considered. In this country, what often 
appears initially to be a strong bond between mother and child 
becomes, with increasing age, merely bondage. LeVine (1980) 
suggests that one of the sources of vulnerability to psychologi- 
cal distress among American children may be the intense mother- 
child interactions of infancy which cannot be sustained in later 
years. Whereas working mothers in developing countries perceive 
children of school age as helpers and companions, U.S. working 
mothers* find them sources of stress and demand (Cleary and 
Mechanic, 1983). The research literature will be examined in 
depth after the next section. 
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The Maturational View 

Child Develop m ent Theory . The third model stems from a 
different theory of child development. Gesell, writing during 
the same period as Watson, saw the child as highly resilient, 
following a natural maturational process that could be charted in 
great detail. Unless unusually negative experiences occurred for 
the child, such as abuse or malnutrition, the child would more or 
less follow her developmental path. Genetic background and the 
child's biological strengths were seen as determining factors in 
the child f s development. With adequate support, the child will 
grow and prosper, In fact, an early deficit of particular kinds 
of support can be to some extent replaced at a later period of 
development . 

The m other's role. The mother's role with the Gesellian 
child, is to allow her to develop on her own, and to prevent 
serious negative conditions. The child does not need to be 
reared in any particular type of family, and can prosper in a 
variety of family settings if she receives basic support and is 
free from neglectful or handicapping conditions. 

Benefits to the mother . The benefits to the mother following 
this theory are not specified, but one might assume that the 
development of her own autonomy and self-confidence would not 
conflict with her mothering role. 

Role of the caretakers. Having a variety of attachment 
figures, including the father, may actually be a source of sup- 
port for children. Children with attachments to other caregivers 
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are less distressed when their mothers are employed, and may 
adapt to the birth of a sibling more easily (Scarr, 1984; 
Schafer, 1977; Rutter, 1982). Research suggests that children can 
be attached to a caretaker (Ragozin, 1980) , such as a high- 
quality caregiver f as well as the mother. Schaffer and Emerson 
(1964) , studying attachment patterns among Scottish infants, saw 
evidence that infants form attachments to a variety of familiar 
people at about the same time* The primary attachment was not 
necessarily to the mother. "There is, we must conclude, nothing 
to suggest that mothering cannot be shared by several people 11 
(Schaffer, 1977, p. 100). 

Implications for working mothers . According to this model 
of child development, a child will not be damaged psychologically 
if her mother works outside the home, if adequate alternative 
child care is available. 

Critique . Most of the current research in the U.S. seems to 
be more in support of this maturational model than the other two. 
For example, the considerable amount of work in the United States 
concerning the effects of mother's work for earnings has brought 
us to a "current consensus that no deleterious (or enhancing) 
effects on cognitive development can be directly attributed to 
out-of-home care per se M (Vaughn, Deane, and Waters, 1985, p. 
110) . Second, babies continue to show attachment (seek the 
p»v«ftt for safety and security) to their caregivers regardless o 
th*u.r mother^ working status and being enrolled in full-time day 
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care (e.g., Ragozin, 1980; Clarke-Stewart and Fein, 1983; Easter- 
brooks and Goldberg, 1985), although there is some question about 
the effects of day care prior to one year of age (Vaughn, Deane 
and Waters, 1985). 

Other support for the more robust model of development comes 
from a comparison of the effects of various family forms on 
children's cognitive and emotional growth. Eiduson et. al. 
(1982) studied children in 200 traditional and non-traditional 
families. At the four-year-old assessment, no differences in 
intelligence, creativity, aggressiveness, security of attachment 
to parents, activity level, social competence, emotional 
adjustment, or maturity were found as a function of family type 
(traditional, single, .unmarried, or communal), despite dramatic 
differences in espoused philosophies. Child rearing behaviors, it 
must be noted, were not as divergent as were philosphies. 

Early environments may not be as critical as we have 
thought. Longitudinal studies have documented cases of resilient 
children who had early negative life experiences, but somehow 
grew into well-adapted adults (e.g., Werner and Smith, 1982). On 
the other hand, recent attention to longitudinal effects of early 
interventions, both in the U.S. and in developing countries, has 
suggested that effects of early interventions on mental 
functioning or school attendance exist, but are somewhat limited. 
(Halpem and Myers, 1985; Townsend et. al., 1982). There is a 
range of acceptable environments beyond which children cannot 
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grow and prosper, but this range is greater than the Freudian 
model would lead us to recommend. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR WORKING MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 

Summ ary of the three m odels: Intersecting needs . Clearly 
these three models of child development lead to very different 
recommendations for the working mother. In the first, the Child 
Survival Model, meeting the child's physical and medical needs as 
well as the mother's is the primary concern. If resources are 
very scarce, decisions must be made between allocating resources 
(e.g., food) to a particular child or to the mother. The conflict 
is not, however, between the development of the mother and of the 
child; the more resources that can be garnered, the better the 
welfare of the child. This model is inaccurate in its failure to 
consider social and psychological influences on development. 

According to the second model, the Freudian view, mother's 
and children's needs may be in conflict if the mother, either for 
economic reasons or personal preference, is not the primary 
caretaker. This model has guided much research in the the field 
of child development for a number of years, and has influenced 
popular thinking in the U.S. (Scarr, 1984; Etaugh, 1980). It has 
probably also influenced professionals in agencies concerned with 
development. Yet as illustrated in the previous section, the 
research does not appear to be consistent with this model ; 
women's work does not have the predicted negative effects on 
attachment, cognitive or emotional development of their children 
in the U.S. 

ERIC 
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The third model, the Maturational view, holds that healthy 
development of children can occur in a number of contexts if 
adequate child care is available; the mother does not have to be 
the exclusive primary caretaker. In fact, there is evidence that 
children benefit from having more than one caretaker. The 
implication for working mothers is that her need to work, whether 
for economic reasons or personal fulfillment, does not conflict 
with children's needs for healthy development, if adequate child 
care is available, and it is this conclusion which is supported 
by research most consistently. 

Findings from U.S. Research . What conclusions emerge from 
almost 50 years of research on the effects of maternal work on 
children in the U.S.? In a recent study, Lerner and Galambos 
(1985) conclude that "maternal employment has few consistent 
effects on child development" and that there is a need for a 
"differentiated analysis of maternal employment influences" (p. 
1157), one that includes a focus on mediating processes. One 
variable has consistently emerged as predictive of outcomes for 
children: maternal role satisfaction. Mothers who are satisfied 
with their role, whether employed or not, seem to have positive 
effects on their children, regardless of amount of time mothers 
spend with children (within a reasonable range). Dissatisfaction 
with her role is associated with negative effects on children, 
"For example, in elementary school children and adolescents, 
research findings show that congruence between the mother's atti- 
tude and her employment status is associated with such positive 
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child outcomes as better personality adjustment and more egali- 
tarian sex role concepts" (Lerner and Galambos, 1985, p. 1157)* 

Lerner and Galambos (1985) have used path analyses to 
examine how maternal role satisfaction might mediate between 
maternal employment and child development. They find that a 
mother who is satisfied with her role will have more positive 
interactions with her child, and that positive mother-child 
interactions will lead to better child outcomes. They suggest 
that maternal role satisfaction plays a causal role in parent- 
child interaction patterns. "At least for the present sample, 
then, a process-of- influence model that links maternal role 
satisfaction to parent-child interaction to child development 
finds some support. In addition, mothers who were highly 
satisfied with their roles, whether they were working or not, 
displayed higher levels of warmth and acceptance than did 
dissatisfied mothers." Further, "highly dissatisfied mothers 
have high levels of rejection and, in turn, more difficult child- 
ren" (p. 1163). 

Further evidence that parents 1 satisfaction with chosen 
roles rather than amount of time with children influences 
patterns of parent/child interactions comes from a recent study 
by Cowan and Cowan (1985). They found that the more hours per 
week the mother worked (up to a maximum of 40) the better 42- 
month old children performed on problem-solving tasks, whereas 
the more hours the father worked, (up to 60 hours per week) the 
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more poorly the children performed. Although the sample was 
quite small/ the authors suggested that these patterns could be a 
reflection of a correlated variable/ the level of stress or 
depression shown by mother or father, rather than number of hours 
of work per se. Mothers showed less depression when they were 
working more hours (up to 40), whereas the fathers who were 
working more (up to 60 hours) were more depressed and stressed. 

Further evidence that dissatisfaction can have negative 
associations with parent/child patterns comes from work of Crosby 

(1982) , who reported that the most depressed group of women were 
those who wanted to work but were not working. These women felt 
trapped and lonely, lacking self-conf idence and appeared disor- 
ganized. Depressed mothers tend to have children who avoid 
others and shun the attention of other adults (Kellam et. al., 
1983) . 

Not only the mother's emotional state, but also her 
education may have significant effects on children. Scarr 

(1983) 's analysis of 125 single-parent and two parent families 
indicated that M the children's development did not depend on 
having both parents living in the household. Rather, children 
with higher intellectual levels, greater emotional stability, and 
better personal adjustment came from families with smarter 
mothers who handled their two-to-four year olds in more benign 
ways. Mothers of well-developed children are more likely to talk 

to their children, reason with them, and explain difficulties to 



them, rather than hit them." (Scarr, 1984, p. 121). 

How do these findings relate to the three models proposed 
earlier? They are npt consistent with the Child Survival model, 
because the psychological variable of role satisfaction is 
associated with child development. Nor are they consistent with 
the Freudian model, which would predict negative effects on 
children of the mother's employment , despite her satisfaction. 
They are more congruent with the maturational hypothesis that 
there are a variety of family types and conditions that lead to 
healthy development if adequate care is available , r i this 
adequate care could be defined by parents who are not d*. issed 
or who are reasonably satisfied with their life choices. 

Application to Developing Countries , These results were 
obtained in the richest country in the world, in a homogeneous 
cultural setting (where, or course, the Freudian model has consi- 
derable sway). The idea that a woman's opinion about her role is 
important to consider seems perhaps too simple to be useful. 
What is its relevance to developing countries and conditions of 
poverty? How can cultural variation be included? 

The net effect of maternal work for earnings on children in 
developing countries has often been conceptualized as the trade- 
off between increased income for purchases of food and medical 
care, and reduced time with children. However, this model does 
not account for differences in the way income is spent, 
depending on who is responsible for spending it, an issue 
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currently being discussed as intra-household resource allocation 
(see Engie, 1985; Dwyer, 1983; Kumar, 1984; Franklin, 1984). Nor 
does it acknowledge that the mother's time with children is less 
predictive of child outcomes than is a variable such as her 
education or that many mothers designate others as major child- 
tenders from a very early age (e.g., LeVine, 1980), regardless of 
their work role. Finally, it does not include a consideration of 
individual differences among mothers which have been found to be 
associated with children's welfare. For example, a number of 
investigators have suggested that certain families have children 
who perforin better than might be expected given the 
circumstances, and the reason for the difference has been 
attributed to some characteristic of the mother, such as 
"swiftness", "competence", or "enthusiasm" (Zeitlan, 1984; 
Scrimshaw and Scrimshaw, 1983). This characterictic may relate 
to the mother's physical health, but it is also probably related 
to the woman's attitude toward her family role and her economic 
roles. A woman who has to work for earnings when she would rather 
be home might be incapable of providing good management because 
of stress, whereas another woman who is essentially in favor of 
her work role might be able to find ways to cope with her dual 
role. Similarly, woman living in an oppressive family situation 
might be happier as well as wealthier if she had an independent 
source ^ income. 

If women become cash-earners from necessity rather than 
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personal fulfillment, as most researchers of women's work in 
developing countries conclude, how can such a "soft" concept as 
role satisfaction become important? First, even if a woman feels 
that she has to work, she may differ in her opinion as to the 
effects of that work on herself and her children. If she feels 
that she is hurting her children by her work, and feels depressed 
and guilty, she may be less able to provide good mothering than 
if she felt comfortable with that role. 

Second, even though many women work from economic necessity, 
that does not imply that many of these women would choose to work 
even if they did not have to. A surprising number in those few 
studies in which women are questioned about their work role state 
that they would like to continue to work (e.g., Rosenberg, 1984) 
or non-workers would like to begin to work (Engle, 1983). How- 
ever, a not insubstantial proportion of women would like to be 
relieved of the work burden, particularly if the work is onorous, 
the pay low, and alternative child care systems are poor. House- 
hold workers such as the ones Bunster and Chaney (1985) describe 
who work 17 hours a day, and must keep their children locked in 
their small cubicle-like rooms probably would prefer not working 
if another source of income, such as income from a son, were 
available. Other household workers who are treated better and 
who receive some patronage from their employers probably would 
like to continue to work, although sometimes in a different role. 
Buns-ter and Chaney (1985) found, for example, that many of the 
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domestic servants they interviewed would rather have worked as 
informal street sellers or factory workers. Probably the former 
worker would report dissatisfaction with her role, the latter 
would be satisfied. 

How can this concept account for cultural variation? It is 
precisely here that the value of examining women's expressed 
satisfaction vlth their roles can be seen. Cultural attitudes 
toward women's <tferk outside the home vary enormously, and there 
are variations even within similar villages as to the acceptabi- 
lity of this behavior, (see Jackson, 1985). As LeVine et. al. 
(1985) point out, in a rural Mexican village, more educated women 
were able to marry men with better jobs, and choso to stay home 
in order to take care of their children, consistent with the 
Mexican ideal. On the other hand, Gallin (1984) found that in 
Taiwan, women who had alternative child care through a mother-in- 
law found that working outside the home had benefits for them, 
and they chose to continue. We would be guilty of ideological 
imperialism if we axported to developing countries the idea that 
all mothers should work for earnings to improve the welfare of 
their children, e.s is sometimes suggested. On the other hand, we 
should not export the Freudian idea that a woman's work outside 
the home will necessarily damage her child. If we are concerned 
about the intersecting needs of working mothers and children, is 
there any reason not to acknowledge that the mother herself can 

weigh all of the various factors and decide what is best for her 
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and for her children? 

previous work has suggested that maternal satisfaction may 
influence children directly through mother-child interaction 
patterns (Lerner and Galambos, 1985). It may also be associated 
with characteristics of the working situation that have 
independent effects on children, such as the adequacy of child 
care. Figure 2 shows four factors that might influence the 
mother's role satisfaction and, either directly or indirectly, 
child outcomes. It is hypothesized that these factors may both 
operate directly on food and care resources to affect family- 
child interactions and child outcomes, and indirectly through 
maternal role satisfaction and mother-child interactions. These 
four factors are: 

Attitudes toward economic and family roles. If, for 
instance, a mother believes that she is harming her child by 
being away from her during a crucial period, she is likely to be 
more stressed, which may affect her interactions with her 
children. 

Conditions of her w ork , such as hours per day, physical 
strain, income, possibilities of friendships or autonomy at the 
workplace. 

Adequacy of child care . A woman who believes that her 
children are inadequately cared for, or left alone, will probably 
be much less satisfied with her work role, and her children will 
do less well. 
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Opinions and support of family and cultural norms . Whether 
women's income-earning relates to greater satisfaction depends to 
a large extent on acceptability of the role in the family and the 
community. How income-earning affects power relationships within 
the hone, allocation of resources to children/ and marital 
harmony will influence child outcomes. 

The ways in which each of these four factors might relate to 
the woman's needs (her role satisfaction) and her children's 
needs (their welfare) are discussed in the next sections. 
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THE MODEL: INCLUDING WOMEN'S NEEDS 

Attitudes toward family and economic roles . 

Following the maturational model , and including maternal 
role satisfaction as a predictive variable, we would suspect that 
mothers who feel that their work was congruent with being good 
mothers would themselves feel more satisfied, and would have more 
adequate parent^child interaction patterns. What information do 
we have about women's attitudes toward work and family roles? 

We find considerable evidence for cultural differences in 
women's beliefs about the appropriate role of a good mother, 
other than that espoused by the Freudian model. For example, a 
researcher working with Mexican migrant women observed to me that 
for these women, supplying and providing food (making their own 
tortillas) was evidence of their ability to be good mothers. How 
they took care of their children was not as important to their 
view of themselves as mothers. Several of these women were 
working for income, which was valued if it helped the family have 
good food. These women appear to have views congruent with Model 
I, the "Child Survival 11 hypothesis: the mother's role is to 
provide food and medical care, also described by Levine (1980). 

Attitudes towards work may be changing with time. Rosenberg 
(1984) examined job satisfaction among 172 female factory workers 
in Bogota, Colombia. She reported a high degree of satisfaction 
with work; 73% of her sample were satisfied with their jobs, and 
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wanted to continue working* Women with children under 12 
reported more satisfaction than those with older children or no 
children. These women seemed to be satisfied because they felt 
that they were contributing to the family's welfare. When asked 
for reasons for being satisfied, 18% were happy helping out their 
families, 50% were happy with the job conditions, and only 2% 
said that they enjoyed being independent. 

In this sample, women's attitudes about work and families 
were changing as a function of age and education. She found what 
appeared to be a discrepency between women's attitudes toward 
work and family roles and their behavior; "all of them worked 
outside the home, many with young children. At the same time, 
however, they did not approve of women with children working" (p. 
13). Rosenberg concluded that these results were a function of 
changes in attitudes with age and education. The younger, better 
educated women had adopted the "North American emphasis on indi- 
vidual achievement." One woman stated "Women now grow up with 
more freedom. And they can work even when married" (p. 14). On 
the other hand, the older, less educated women held more tradi- 
tional sex-role attitudes. 

Other researchers have reported the emergence of 
contradictory attitudes about work and family roles, Stinnet, 
Knaub, O'Neal, and Walters (1983) examined the perception of the 
role of women held by 71 married women in Panama from a variety 
of communities and socioeconomic levels. Women generally 
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supported equal pay for equal work, and equal intelligence of men 
and women, but most felt that their role in the home, as a good 
wife, was primary, and the role of the worker was secondary. 
These opinions were held whether or not the woman was working. 
The authors suggest that working mothers were able to bridge the 
gap between the ideal and the actual role by considering that 
they were committed primarily to the family, even in their work 
roles. Several other studies found that women were satisfied with 
their work role because they felt that they were contributing to 
their family's well-being (e.g., Wong and Ko, 1984, in Singapore). 
In sum, it appears that for many working mothers, the 
contribution of income that they are providing is a source of 
pride and satisfaction, and concerns about possible damage to 
their children of lack of time with the mother is not considered 
as long as adequate child care exists. These mothers, then, seem 
to hold a Maturational or possibly a Child Survival view of 
development, rather than the Freudian view. 

W ork conditions 

Surprisingly little research was located on the effects of 
working conditions, such as length of day and physical stress, on 
women's role satisfaction or on outcomes for children. A number 
of researchers have suggested that under certain conditions an 
income-earning role enhances women's self-confidence (and, 
probably, their satisfaction with their work and family roles) . 
Crandon (1984) examined the impact of 5 Women-in-Development 
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projects in Latin America on women and families using ongoing 
process research methods, which are somewhat anecdotal. In all 5 
projects, women reported increased self-confidence and self- 
worth, from leaving the house more, having a more equal division 
of labor in the household, and from helping their families. 
Concern about not being with their children was not discussed. 
The author attributed the esteem-enhancement to the local, 
national, and even international attention the projects received, 
the group ownership of the projects, and the women's control of 
the resources. 

Rocha, Edmunds, Olafson, and Decodes (1983) trained 
community mothers in Bahia, Brazil, to become child care workers, 
then assisted them in starting a child care program. They 
reported great changes in caregivers 1 self-confidence, as well as 
in the children's mental development, health, and nutrition, 
although no data were presented. Jain (1980), in a fascinating 
study of five women's projects in India, decided that work for 
earnings itself was not sufficient to develop confidence in 
women. She concluded that, in addition, women needed the 
strength that came from association and acceptance from non- 
family members, such as banks and credit unions, and they needed 
to own the means of production for their enterprise. For some 
women who worked long hours for little pay with poor child care, 
exploitation was their experience, and it did not enhance their 
self-confidence or power. There is a need for more rigorous 
investigation of these relationships. 

35 
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Work conditions for many women are extremely stressful and 
unrewarding. Bunster and Chaney (1985) described the lives of 50 
domestic workers and street sellers in Lima. These women work up 
to 16 hours a day for little pay 6 or 7 days a week. The free 
time they have is used for household work in their own homes. 
The most disliked occupations of the 50 servants interviewed were 
farm work and street selling. Although domestic work was not 
the most disliked for them, none wanted either their sons or 
their daughters to be domestic workers. Although these women 
would like to have been nurses or dressmakers, their realistic 
expectations for themselves are factory work, street selling, or 
sewing at home. 

Factory work seems to be an appealing option to many women 
(e.g., Engle, 1983 in Guatemala). Wong and Ko (1984) in 
Singapore found that a number of women reported that they located 
their best friends in their work environment, and would miss them 
if they were to stop working. However, the pattern of their 
lives was one of little recreation, high stress, and a double 
workload of home and work. 

Although many women aspire to become employees in the modern 
sector, only the lowest-level jobs appear to be open to them, 
primarily because of discriminatory attitudes on the part of 
employers. Anker and Hein (1985) interviewed employers and 
employees in six countries (Cyprus, Ghana, India, Mauritius, 
Nigeria, and Sri Lanka) about hiring women in modern sector 
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jobs. They found that there was an adequate labor supply of 
women who were eager to work for earnings, but that the demand 
for these workers was not present. The reasons for the lack of 
demand were beliefs of the employers that mothers would be 
frequently absent, have a high turnover rate, and cost more to 
provide maternity and nursing benefits to than non-mothers, or 
men. The validity of these assumptions was limited. A second set 
of reasons concerned explicit stereotypes about women workers 1 
capabilities. They were generally seen as unable to supervise, 
and suitable for only certain types of jobs. Jobs appropriate for 
women were those involving household-like skills, such as 
assembly-line plants that require minute work of a repetitive 
nature. Women were valued as a docile workforce willing to work 
for very low wages. These attitudes indicate that women will be 
hired at the bottom of the hierarchy of jobs, and stay there. 

Work conditions have been found to relate to children's 
welfare. Soekerman (1985) in Indonesia found that conditions of 
the mothers's work, such as wage rate, were more predictive of 
nutritional status for infants than work status, Engle, 
Pederson, and Smidt (1985) found that in an urban area of 
Guatemala, children of domestic workers were- more poorly 
nourished than non-workers, whereas children of formal and 
informal workers were better nourished than non-workers, even 
controlling for education, income, and marital status. More work 
in this area needs to be done. Research on the effects of 
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physical stress and uncertainty on outcomes for mothers and 
children is also needed. 

Child Care Patterns 

Bunster and Chaney (1985) , describing the lives of 50 
Peruvian domestic workers, found that "the child-care problem is, 
without doubt, the most pressing one facing the interviewees, the 
one they mention most often" (p. 141). 

The implications of the Maturational model for child care 
patterns suggests that avoidance of neglect and severe negative 
circumstances are important, that a range of forms of child care 
could be acceptable, and that a reasonable level of quality is 
necessary. With these recommendations in mind, let us examine of 
child care practices of women who work" for income . 

How much time per day do mothers spend with their children? . 
One would predict that mothers following Model I assumptions 
(survival) would tend to restrict their intensive care of a child 
to the infancy period, whether or not they are working for income 
outside or inside the home. The few studies which have examined 
time use patterns suggest that this is the case (Ho, 1979 in the 
Philippines; e.g. Ware, 1984, in several Asian countries). 

A number of investigators have argued that child care is 
much less time-consuming for the mother in developing countries 
than it is in the United States, principally because of the 
availability of low-cost caretakers in the extended family. At 
the same time, the very long hours of working women with children 
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have frequently been noted (Fagley, 1976, East Africa; McDowell 
et. al. , 1976, also East Africa; Hotu, jl979, Santo Domingo; 
Bunster & Chaney, 1985) . 

Two separate questions need to be addressed: how much time 
are women spending with their children and in other household 
tasks directly related to their children; and how does their use 
of time change when they begin to spend more time in income- 
generating activities? These questions can be addressed through 
time use studies, in which all of the activities a woman 
performed the previous day or days, the length of time each took, 
and the activities of other family members are recorded. Time 
use studies are perhaps the only way to quantify the time cost of 
children. However, the data collection involves problems (see 
Engh & Butz, 1981). The most common methodology is to ask women 
to recall their activities , but some studies have used 
observation of activities and time diaries written by the woman. 
This methodology presents certain problems, .principally the 
validity of the data: can the woman remember what she has done, 
and does she have a sufficient time sense to estimate the rumber 
of hours or minutes each activity required (Birdsall, 1978). 
Another problem is accounting for joint activities; to what 
extent are women doing two things at once, and how can these be 
tabulated? This problem is critical if one is to estimate time 
expenditures for child care. Much child care time is a 
concurrent activity (the mother is "keeping an eye out 11 ), which 
may not require all of the mother's attention, but probably will 
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lower her efficiency and limit her movements. To date, only one 
time use study located considered these different levels of time 
input (Goldberg, 1980), using United States data. Results from 
this study will be considered later. Most other investigators 
(non-psychologists) have had to assume that joint activities do 
not exist (for instance, if a mother reports watching her child, 
then she is doing nothing p.lse (e.g., Ho, 1979), 

W hen the child is at w hat age does the m other begin to 
transfer exclusive care of the child to som eone else? There is 
clearly considerable variation in the age at which mothers begin 
to share major portions of child caretaking with other family 
members, decreasing her time investment. But the specific age is 
hard to pinpoint. Economists have tended to use age-grouped data 
(e.g., "children under 5") rather than either continuous age 
measures or developmental criteria which would make much more 
sense for caretaking patterns, such as whether the child is able 
to walk. Thus the question of age at which mothers 1 time in 
child care begins to decrease is addressed only obliquely. 
Moreover, these analyses tend to use relatively few subjects in 
widely dispersed parts of the world, where differing caretaking 
patterns are likely to occur. 

The few studies of women's time used that include 
information on age of children suggest that a mothers intensive 
time investment in child care ceases quite early. Ho (1979) 
reports time investments dropping after the child reaches one 
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year in a rural Philippines sample of 99 families (416 children). 
Using the same data set, but grouping by categories 0-2, 3-5, and 
6-8, Cabanero (1978) found that mother's child care time dropped 
almost in half when the child was from 3-5, and dropped again to 
only one quarter of the initial (0-2) time investment for 
children from 6 to 8. In addition, children required less time 
when the family was large, and that boys required more time than 
girls at all ages. DaVanzo and Lee (198 3) report similar 
patterns in Malaysia, but again with a different age grouping. 
An infant (less than 2) increased women's child care time by 31 
hours a week; a child of 2-5 required only 12 1/2 additional 
hours a week; and the 6-10 year olds did not increase the 
mother's child care time significantly (6 hours a week) . 

These studies are consistent in indicating a rapid drop-off 
of child care time for the mother, but the arbitrary quality of 
the age groupings limits the usefulness of the data. Ho (1979) 
does not specify the basis for her choice of 0-1 year (the 
youngest age group category encountered) , nor do any of the other 
investigators explain their age groupings. The implications for 
women's potential labor force participation are not 
insignificant; if for example, a woman has five living children 
and her period of intensive investment continues through het 
child's third year, she will have 10 more potentially, heavily 
burdened years than will a woman whose intensive investment drops 
off after the infant is one year old. 
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In > :rder to clarify the mother's patterns of child care 
investment, either the actual ages of children need to be 
recorded/ so that the question of intensive time investment in 
child care can be addressed empirically, or children should be 
grouped according to developmental stages that are important for 
caretaking. Mothers could be surveyed initially for local norms. 
One such category is walking/non-walking, which normally occurs 
between the ages of 8 months and 15 months. Anthropologists who 
have examined child care patterns in a large number of cultures 
(e.g., Barry and Paxson, 1971), have looked specifically at 
ckangeJ in caretaking patterns at the "transition to early 
childhood," marked by the onset of walking and an increase in 
automony.^ Many societies show a decline in maternal 
exclusiveness of care at that point- Another important 
developmental change related to caretaking is the point at which 
language, and therefore instruction, begins to be internalized, 
so that children's behavior can be governed by rules or 
guidelines in the absence of immediate supervision. This 
development normally occurs between the ages of 2 1/2 and 3, 
although it will vary with the culture. A third critical point 
is the age of weaning, which will vary by situation and culture. 

Most time use studies do not discriminate among different 
kinds of child care time. Yet a relatively simple solution to 
the joint activity problem was suggested by Goldberg (1980). She 
categorized time as direct contact (one-to-one, no other person 
present), indirect contact (several children present) or 
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available time when the mother is within hearing distance and on 
watch, but not attending to the child. The latter two categories 
of time use may not be noted as child care time, but they are 
important to note, as they may reduce the efficiency of 
concurrent activities. 

Clearly there are other time costs to the mother of 
additional children. Data on household work and food preparation 
by the mother suggest that these are initially higher in the 
presence of an infant, but that in general the mothers portion 
may drop with a larger family size (Quizon and Evenson, 1978). 
Help is available from other family members. However, DaVanzo 
and Lee (198 3) find that the total number of hours in home 
production increases with family size. 

Do income-earning women receive more help from husbands than 
non-inco me earners? In 1975 Szalai completed a survey of time 
use in 12 countries. He concluded, "it is shocking to see what a 
small share employed men take in housework and household obliga- 
tions (p. 9). There is little evidence in any of the studies 
which addressed this question that fathers spend time in child 
care, whether or not the mother is involved in income-earning 
activities (Rosenberg, 1984, in Bogota; Danes, Winter and White- 
ford, 1985 in rural Honduras; Bunster and Chaney, 1985, Lima; 
Crandon, 1984, 5 Latin American countries; Gallin, 1982, Taiwan; 
Wong and Ko, 1984, Singapore), in Guatemala, women who reported 
working 8 or 9 hours outside the home, in addition to child care 
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and food preparation, reported less than half an hour a day of 
help from anyone other than another child, and the amount of help 
did not differ according to her working status (Engle, Pederson, 
and Smidt, 1985). Bunster and Chaney (1985) found that help with 
domestic chores was more likely than help with child care among 
the Lima street vendors. 

This division of labor appears to highly r^.sistent to 
change. These patterns may change slowly even in a country which 
actively encourages the father's role in child care, as the U.S. 
does. Even in this country, fathers are only beginning to 
provide much additional help if women work for earnings (Ybarra, 
1982, Hiller, 1984), and the amount of help may be overestimated 
by the father (Zaslow, Pederson, Suwalsky, Rabinovich, and Cain 
(1985). 

W hat other changes in wom en's time use patterns are seen 
with increasing labor force participation? Employed women are on 
the average working, both in market production and home 
production, more hours per day than men (Kossoudji and Mueller, 
1980 in rural Botswana; Nag, White and Peet, 1978 in rural Java 
and Nepal; Johnson, 1975 in Machiguenga; Szalai, 1975 in 12- 
country survey; Qui2on and Evenson, 1978 in rural Philippines) . 

As women increase their labor force participation, their 
leisure (personal use) time decreases (Qui2on and Evenson, 1978 
in the Philippines; S2alai, 1975 in 12-country survey). Their 
child care time also decreases (DaVan2o and Lee, 1983), although 
this effect may be due to increases in family size. Women with 
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larger families are more likely to work, and to spend fewer hours 
per day in child care. In the United States, Goldberg (1980) and 
Zeigler (198 3 ) both found that employed women had less 
"available" time for children than unemployed women, but that 
hours of employment had no effect on their "direct" time (one-to- 
one) spent with their preschool children. 

Only when women begin to work in market production for more 
than six hours a day does their food production begin to decline 
(Quizon and Evenson, 1978 in the Philippines; Engle, Pederson & 
Smidt, 1985, in Guatemala) . 

Probably women's abilities and time management skills affect 
their time allocation (Franklin, 1984). 

From this admittedly spotty data base one can see that time 
use data, although costly and difficult to collect, provide 
important information on women's home production as well as 
market production, and offer insights into how time allocation 
patterns change as women increase their hours in income- 
generating labor. Most important, these data document the long 
hours of work and lack of free time common to both urban and 
rural low-income women. 

What kinds of child care are income-earning mothers using ? 
It is commonly assumed that in the urban setting the extended 
family is disappearing and, therefore, low-cost alternative care- 
takers are less available. Yet many have suggested (e.g., 
Rivera, 1979, and Rosenberg, 1985, both in Bogota, and Gallin, 



19 84 in Taiwan) that kin networks continue to be adaptive 
strategies^ In fact, there appears to be a new family form 
emerging in many urban areas, a matrifocal family structure 
(e.g., Wong and Ko, 1984 in Singapore; Keller, 1983, in Bolivia). 
The effects of this family form on child outcomes and maternal 
role satisfaction is an area needing investigation. 

Twelve studies were located which sampled income-earning 
women's child care arrangements. These studies all happen to be 
from Latin America. Description* of the studies and estimates of 
the data quality are in Table 1. A comparison across studies is 
difficult because different categories of caretakers are used in 
each study, the questions asked of the mothers to identify child 
care arrangements differ substantially, and the ages of the 
children differ from study to study. Data from the national 
Childcare Consumer Study (1975) of 4000 women in the United 
States and Klein's (1985) analysis of child care patterns of 
mothers of infants are presented for comparison. 

Are there alternative caretakers in the home who perfor m 
child care? The studies of working mothers indicated that about 
half of the children were being taken care of by relatives in the 
home. In Caracas, 58%, 40% in Trinidad and Tobago, 34% in the 
Brazilian sample, 38% in Lima (Bunster sample) and, in Bogota 
(Rivera sample), 37% of the children from 0 to 2, and 10% of the 
children from 3 to 7 were in the care of a relative in the 
child's home. Use of relatives in the home is clearly not 
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sufficient for a number of women. Mothers also used other care- 
takers in the home (60% in Managua, 28% in Lima (Anderson 
sample), and in the U.S., 31% for the 0 to 2 age group, and 28% 
for the 3 to 5 group (1975). 

Another strategy is to take the child along, used by 46% of 
the domestic workers studied by Bunster and Chaney (1985) and 50% 
of urban formal and informal workers in urbanizing Guatemala 
(Engle, Pederson and Smidt, 1985). Was this beneficial for mother 
and for child? Certain kinds of work have been assumed to be more 
compatible with child care, such as agricultural work, work in 
the home, work near to the home, and work in markets. However, 
it seems quite clear that a vom^n accompanied by one or more 
small children will be less c ?icient in her time use than a 
woman unaccompanied, and conditions for accompanying children may 
be detrimental. The only investigators who hava tried to address 
that question were DaVanzo and Lee (1983). They compared the 
number of hours a week women spent in market and non-market 
activities (shopping and washing) when they were accompanied by 
small children with time spent when they were alone. They found 
that women who take children spend less time in market (remunera- 
tive) activities and more time in non-market activities than 
women with similar-agad children who are not accompanying them. 
It would be important to know whether the women worked faster 
because the children were present, or whether they simply 
completed less work. 
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Compatibility is a difficult term to define, simply having 
the child with the mother may not be advantageous to both. Some 
of the domestic workers that Bunster and Chaney (1985) inter- 
viewed were required to care for the family she was working for 
before her own children. The mother had to neglect and delay 
feeding her child while caring for the children of her employers. 
Further study of work and child care compatibility needs to 
include both child and adult variables. Child variables might 
include age, sex, and number. For example, toddlers seem to be 
the most difficult to have with the mother,, as they are too old 
to remain held, and too young to trust (Danes, Winter, and 
Whiteford, 1985). Adult variables might include type of work, 
distance from home, perhaps an estimate of the degree of danger 
in the environment, and the rate or intensity of the mothers 
work. For many women, paid household work is extremely 
demanding, and does not leave much time for child care. The 
assumption that bringing children with the mother is the best 
solution may reflect adherence to the Freudian/learning theory 
model . 

Danes, Winter, and Whiteford (1985) found a relationship 
between type of work (formal or informal sector) and age of 
children in a rural Honduran sample. Informal workers tended to be 
older, to be in a female-headed household, but to have an infant 
at home. Formal workers were tended to be younger, but had fewer 
infants. But, for both groups, "there is little question that 
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being a member of a extended family makes participation in either 
of the market sectors more likely 11 (p. 11). 

Rosenberg (198 4) found a relationship between household 
structure and child care strategies for factory workers in 
Bogota. Women-headed households relied on sibling care, women 
living in extended households relied on other female relatives, 
and women living with husbands were able to depend on friends, 
neighbors, and maids for child care (32%). She concludes that 
the female-headed households (often the households of widows and 
older women) were "in a double bind regarding child care 
options. Th'ay were less likely to live in extended households 
than other respondents, so were less likely to have female 
relatives available for child care. In addition, these 
respondent-heads were less likely to live in households which 
could afford to pay for child care. Consequently, these women 
were often obliged to leave their children alone while they were 
at work" (p. 10). 

How many children are left alone? Few studies examine this 
issue separately. In Salvador, Brazil, 4.7% of children aged 0-6 
were left alone. In both the Lima and Managua studies, 8% of 
children aged 0-4 were left alone when the mother had to go out. 
Rosenberg (1984) reported 16% of children left home when their 
mothers worked, but the children ranged from 0 to 12. Bunster 
and Chaney (1985) found that only one of the 50 household workers 
left her child alone, but the circumstances are those we most 
fear. "In only one case are infants left on their own ( a girl of 
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two and one-half years, and her little brother aged eight 
months). A visit to Carmen's house revealed that/ apart from the 
danger/ the children are growing up like two small animals. The 
little girl defecates everywhere, and she cannot really respond 
to the needs of the infant who simply is left unattended until 
Carmen's return" (p. 143). Most of these studies are remarkably 
consistent in suggesting that a relatively small number of child- 
ren are left alone, but that these cases are dangerous for child- 
ren and probably upsetting for mothers. 

Dp women use day care services? Responses varied by 
country. In two of the samples of working women day care was 
fairly common. In Trinidad and Tobago/ 42% of the children were 
in day care, a large percent attached to the school system. In 
Rivera's Bogota sample, 25% of the 0-2 year olds, and 61% of the 
3-7 year olds were in child care centers. In countries without 
formal child care systems, few children are enrolled in private 
care. No more than one or two children were in day care in Brazil 
or Santo Domingo. None were in day care in Guatemala, and only 4% 
were cared for by an employee in an urban area (Engle, Pederson, 
and Smidt, 1985). 

W ill there be a need for m ore child care in the future ? 
Some researchers have suggested that the extended family is 
continuing to exist (Rosenberg, 1984). Whether it will be able 
to provide child care for the large number of women moving into* 
the work force is dubious, as working women's children may be 
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more likely to be employed themselves, thereby reducing the 
available pool of child care providers- The large-scale day care 
center is not a viable option; however, development of small- 
scale neighborhood day care groups might be the most effective 
way of providing a child care system that is as close to the 
extended family system as possible, and still provides adequate 
care. If such a system were to operate, the likelihood of 
serious negative consequences to children, following the Matura- 
tional model, would be slim. 

Role in the family 

Although we normally assume that women \ lcome increases in 
decision-making within the home, and more egali. v roles, this 
may not always be the case. A woman who is behaving in a non- 
traditional way may feel dissatisfied with her role, whether 
income-earning or not. The acceptance of her spouse, and kin 
networks may also have a large effect on her rol e satisf action. 
If she gains status, power, or respect within her family as a 
function of her work role, as many investigators have reported, 
she is likely to be satisfied with a work role. If, on the other 
hand, her work is greeted with opposition in the home, she may 
feel quite unhappy if economic circumstances require her to work. 

Do women who earn an income have a greater role in decision- 
m aking in the home? Resource theory suggests that women with 
greater access to resources will have more decision-making in the 
home. In order to test this hypothesis, Lee and Peterson (198 3) 
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examined the association between the extent of women's contribu- 
tions to agriculture and their decision-making power within the 
household in 119 societies. For almost all societies, a positive 
relationship between women's subsistence role, and their intra- 
household power was found. Achayra and Bennett (1982), in their 
eight-village study in Nepal, also found that women had more 
decision-making authority when their economic role was greater. 
Cosminsky and Scrimshaw (n.d.) compared three cultures in Guate- 
mala, and found that the one in which women had the most autonomy 
was also the one in which they were wage-earners, A study of 
Mexican migrants in the U.S. (Vbarra, 1982) indicated that hus- 
bands of women who worked were more egalitarian in their sex-role 
attitudes than husbands of non-workers. 

None of these studies indicate that changes in economic 
roles will cause changes in decision-making power in the home. 
Other factors have also been found to be associated with 
decision-making: age, cultural beliefs (Saf iolis-Rothschild, 
1980) and degree of commercial activity (Due, Mudenda, Miller, 
and White, in Zambia, 1985). The only study to examine change 
over time was an analysis of Taiwanese families (Gallin, 1984) 
which suggested that women gained power in the household compared 
to their mother- in-laws over a generation, and many cultural 
factors as well as income- earning could account for these 
changes. A short-term experimental investigation of this hypo- 
thesis is needed. 
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Do all women w ant increased decision- m aking in the home? 
Although a number of studies already summarized have suggested 
that economic roles are satisfying to women and result in 
increased self-esteem, there are suggestions in the literature 
that women in some cultures value the "myth of male superiority" 
in which men appear to make most decisions, although women have a 
substantial role (Stevens, 1973, in Stinnet, et. al., 1983). 
Bunster and Chaney (1985) reported that some of the domestic 
workers in their Peruvian sample felt that husbands should make 
the major decisions about children, even vhen the men contributed 
nothing to the upbringing of the children, and rarely saw them. 

The advantages of using maternal role satisfaction as a 
mediating variable is that work for earnings is not advocated as 
a means of improving the welfare of all women and children. In 
fact, some women may lose power in the family if they become 
income-earners. Bould (1982) describes the benefits of the 
reciprocal economic relationships that sustain many rural 
agricultural families, and suggests that these break down when 
spouses undertake separate income-earning activities. Harman 
(1984) also describes the relativly equal role that women play in 
a rural Andean society in which women are spiritually associated 
with the earth. In some reports, women appear not to want 
increases in decision-making power. For example, Palmer (1985) 
reported that some wives of out-migrants in sub-Saharan Africa 
were anxious about their power of spending scarce funds while 
their husbands were away, and wanted them to return. In Hausa 
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Nigeria, some wives welcomed seclusion as an increase in their 
status, even if it reduced their mobility (Jackson, 1985)* A 
general trend for increases in education to be associated with a 
greater desire for decision-making and egalitarian roles in the 
home seems reasonable. 

Does wom en's w ork for earnings result in m arital discord? 

The few studies which have discussed husband acceptance of 
their wives' work role have indicated that the more money she 
earns, the higher the level of acceptance of the husband (Rosen- 
berg, 1984; Crandon, 1984) of her work* One report quoted a 
husband in Honduras who was unhappy because his wife was not a 
member of a new cooperative for women that had been formed 
(Danes, et. al., 1984). 

Both Bould's (1982) theory of reciprocal economic 
responsibilities and a model of "rol homophily" p roposed by 
Simpson and England (1981) would suggest that fa- in which 

the partners rely on each others economic contribute ..s would be 
more stable. There are cases of marital discord associated with 
women's work for earnings, but women's economic activity does not 
appear to be the causal factor. For instance, Tucker (1984) 
observed that Quechua men in the ^Peruvian highlands whose wives 
had become petty traders in order to augment their incomes 
combined alcohol and physical abuse to their wives with greater 
frequency than prior to the trading activity. Keller (1983) 
described a female-headed household pattern in Bolivia that 
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resulted from violence and abuse of husbands to wives in the 
rural areas. Heavy drinking by men, low incomes, and sexual 
permissiveness for men resulted in weak husband-wife bonds. In 
the urban areas, jobs for men were much more limited than oppor- 
tunities for women to trade in the informal sector. Keller 
concluded that the women in his sample wanted babies, not 
husbands. They had found new freedom and independence in the 
urban area. These few studies would lead one to suspect that it 
is not the woman e s economic activities that lead to marital 
discord, but the economic pressures on the entire family that 
lead to family disruption. The effects of the larger economic 
picture on patterns of intra- family migration and poverty appear 
to be devastating. 

It has recently been argued that women who earn an income 
may have a greater role in decision-making than a non-income 
earning woman, and that, because she (as we have seen above) is 
in charge of child care, she will be more likely to use that 
income to provide food, medical care, and other needs of children 
than would the husband. Anecdotal evidence suggests that mothers 
tend to purchase foods for children more than fathers. Palmer 
(1985) found that when men who migrated to mines in South Africa 
returned to their families, they brought goods for the family, 
and wanted to spend the money on education rather than on food 
and household necessities. 



There are large dif f erences by culture in patterns of 
allocating money and decision-making, even within the same geo- 
graphical area. Panter-Brick (1985) and Jackson (1985) , for 
example, have documented cases of women living side by side in a 
village, but with very different wor.V and childrearing roles as a 
function of cultural backgrounds. In Singapore, Wong and Ko 
(1984) found that most income was turned over to the wife, who 
was responsible for spending it. Some outmigrants described by 
Palmer (1985) restricted th* use of the money they sent to their 
wives, whereas others left the allocation of the funds up to 
their wives. However, the role of the mother as the primary 
provider for food and medical care seems widespread. This hypo- 
thesis has, so far, received some support (e.g., Kumar, 1977; 
Tripp, 1981; Kumar, 1985). 

Policy Implications 

No one solution will work for all mother-child and family 
situations. For some women, the move into income-generation may 
be extremely positive, bringing benefits of greater household 
power, decision-making, and control over resources. For others, 
such a move would engender dissatisfaction, stress / and probably 
less adequate mothering. Similarly, a number of women currently 
involved in home production, possibly at a low level , would 
prefer to be involved in income-producing activities, and these 
women should be encouraged, as they are now, to become involved 
in income-generating activities. However, those who are not 
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involved in income-generation should not be encouraged to if they 
do not wish to; how they should he supported is an issue of 
public welfare. Some of these women manage to support themselves 
through elaborate kin networks (e.g., Anderson in Peru, 1983), in 
which brothers and fathers support a woman. The Carribean has 
long had this tradition. Programatic decisions could be made in 
accord with local normative behavior, rather than being an 
imposition of either the Freudian/learning theory model of child 
development which disapproves of maternal work for earnings, or 
the Survival view that economic contributions of the mother are 
more important than the provision of adequate social and psycho- 
logical conditions of development. The implications of 7 the 
maturational model should suggest the importance of building on 
and further developing natural systems of child care, and elimi- 
nating barriers to women's employment fostered by stereotyped 
views of the woman's roles and capabilities. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Three models of child development were presented, each of 
which recommends the appropriate role of the mother for the 
proper nurturance of the child. It was argued that the Survival 
model, which considers that the raother f s role should be in the 
provis ion of food and phys ical care/ ignores aspects o f 
psychological development. The Freudian/learning theory model, 
which has dominating American thinking,. ? sads one to the 
conclusion that if the child is not under . inclusive care of 
the mother, she will not develop properly, but research has not 
supported this model. The third, the Maturational model, implies 
that children can develop well with a variety of caretakers, 
providing the care is of good quality, and it is this theory 
which is most supported by data both from the U.S. and from 
developing countries. This model would lead one to recommend 
that needs of both the mother and the child can be met if a woman 
must work outside the home. 

It was hypothesized that outcomes for children would be more 
highly associated with the mother's satisfaction with her work 
and family roles than with work status per se, a consistent 
finding in the U.S. literature. Four factors which were presumed 
to influence the role satisfaction of mothers were attitudes 
toward work and family, work conditions, adequacy of child cate, 
and the woman's role in the family. It was suggested that these 
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factors would influence the mother f s satisfaction directly, and 
outcomes for children both directly, and indirectly through the 
mother's attitudes. 

From the literature, some specific conclusions were made. 

Women's definition of good mothering varies considerably by 
culture. For many women, contributing to the family f s income is 
perceived as good mothering. 

Many women report satisfaction with working, even under 
difficult circumstances. However, the opportunities for higher- 
paid and supervisory positions may be limited by attitudes of 
employers in the modem sector. 

Conditions of working that lead to enhanced sell-esteem for 
mothers seem to be control over the means of production, and 
recognition within the community of their work role. 

Studies suggest that women do not spend large amounts of 
time in child-rearing after the first year or two of a child f s 
life, regardless of work status, although this attitude is 
changing with increased education of mothers. 

Child care continues to be a central question for working 
mothers. There is some suggestion that the extended family is 
continuing to exist as an adaptive strategy, particularly in 
urban areas. Matrifocal families are beginning to appear in 
urban areas as an adaptive strategy. 

There appears to be a consistent association between women's 
economic roles and their decision-making power within the family, 
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although it is not clear whether the relationship is causal. 

Although in certain highly stressed situations, women's 
economic role is associated with family disruption and even 
spousal abuse, the economic activity of women is seen as a 
response to need, rather than a cause of disruption. 

Many different patterns of intra-household allocation were 
observed. There is tentative support for the hypothesis that 
income in the hands of women is more likely to be allocated to 
food and medical care for children than income in the hands of 
other family members, but cultural variations exist. 

Female-headed households continue to be foci of concern, for 
they are likely to be the poorest and have fewest resources for 
child care. 

Paying attention to maternal role satisfaction provides one 
means for including the needs of women, either to work or to stay 
at home, in the development of programs for enhancing the well- 
being of mothers and children. 
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Figure 2 

MATERNAL HOLE SATISFACTION AS AN INTERVENING VARIABLE 
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TABU' I: SAMPLE AND SURVEYS OF CHILD CARE METHODS IN LATIN AMERICA 



Study Location Sample size 

UNESCO Trinidad 146 children 

(1977) and Tobago of working 

(urban) mothers 



Ages of Children* 
0-2, 4-6 



Questions Asked of Mother 

Where do you leave your 
children when you are 
at work? 



Quality of Study /Data 
Adequate 



Mota 
(1979) 



Kundacion 
del Nino 
(1979) 



Anderson 

et.al. 

(1979) 



Bittencourt 
(1979) 



Dominican 300 mothers 
(u) + (23% working) 

Republic 40 mothers 
(rural) doing ag. 
work. 



0-6 



Who takes care of your 
children? 



Caracas 



Lima, 
Peru 
(urban) 
(rural) 



Salvador, 

Brazil 

(urban) 



113 caretakers 
of children of 
working mothers 



74 mothers (28% 
worked in last 
12 months) 
43 (all do agri- 
cultural work) 



1057 women (43% 
work) 148 women 
with children who 
work outside home 



0-7 



0-4 



0-6 



Interviewed Caretakers 
only. 



Who takes care of your 
young children when both 
parents are unable to do 
so? (Exact question not 
stated) 



When you go to work, with 
whom do your children 
younger than 7 stay? 



Ambiguous questions; 
no data analysis? no 
nutritional informa- 
tion; other informa- 
tion is good. 

Many small inconsis- 
tencies in data; 
questions asked of 
data not particularly 
appropriate. 

Rural sample did not 
use specific ques- 
tions . Descriptions 
good, analyses hard 
to understand or in- 
appropriate. 

Good tabulations; 
Statistics weak. 
Too little informa- 
tion on each mother 
(e.g. , no data on 
marital status) . 
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Table I, Continued 



Study 



location Sample Size Ages of Children* Questions Asked of Mother Quality of Study/Data 



Wolfe (n.d.) Managua, 755 children (38% 0-4 
Nicaragua with working 
'mothers) 



Rivera 
(1979) 



National 

Child-care 

Consumer 

Study 

(1975) 



Bogota, 200 mothers, 
Colombia 69% working; 

252 children of 



0-7 



U.S.A. 4000 women with 0-2, 3-5 
children under 
14, 24% work 
full time; 
19% with children 
under 6 work full 
time. 



When you are not home, who Unpublished data 



watches your children 
under age 5? 



Wolfe shared with me' 
very complete. 



Who has taken care of your Excellent thorough 
children in the preceeding dissertation; some 
year? analyses unclear. 



What type of care do you 
use? (Question not stated 
in report.) 



Very good. 



Rosenberg Bogota, 172 working women 0-12 
(1984) Columbia (108 mothers) 



Not stated. 



Adequate. 



Danes, Rural 128 women 
ot. al. Honduras (41% marked 
(1985) activities) 



Not stated. Not stated. 



Data not clearly 
stated. 



Engle, 
Peterson & 
Smidt 
(1985) 



Rural & 322 Urban 
peri-urban 926 Rural 
Guatemala 



Rural: 0-7 Did anyone help with the Adequate; self- 
Urban: 0-3 the child? (child-specific) report. 
How often? 
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Table I, Continued 



Study 



Location Sample Size Ages of Children* Questions Asked of Mother Quality of Study /Data 



Bunster £ 

Chaney 

(1985) 



Klein 
(1985) 



Lima, 
Peru 



U.S. 

(Nation- 



50 urban domestic Not stated, 
workers and 50 
street sellers. 



Children under 
1 year, N-778 



Child care arrangements 
assessed through "Talking 
Pictures" methods. 



Not stated. 



Indepth interviews} 
small sample, not 
systematically 
reported, but high 
quality information. 

Adequate; large- 
scale survey conduc- 
ted in 1982. 



•Ages include all of the year up to the birthday? in other words, 0-7 includes children up to 8th birthday. 
+(u) - urban 
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